BENJAMIN FRANKLIN
colony. We shall not follow him in the arduous de-
tails of his negotiations. Thomas and Richard Penn
listen to him in silence. They promise "to look into
the matter." They delay a whole year and then give
their answer: a blunt no to every request the colonists
have made. Franklin takes his cause to the English
public through a series of newspaper articles and con-
ferences with political leaders. After numerous de-
feats he wins a complete, although temporary, victory
over the Penns, who are required by the English gov-
ernment to allow their estates under certain conditions
to be taxed by the colonists.
During the interval while waiting for committees to
hear him, Franklin writes much, his most notable piece
being a pamphlet (with Richard Jackson, agent for the
Massachusetts colony, as co-author) entitled The Interest
of Great Britain Considered with Regard to Her Colo-
nies. In this he argues that Great Britain would do well to
retain Canada instead of ceding it to the French; for if
it were French, it would be a constant menace to the
peace of the English in America. This pamphlet has
much weight in England's final decision to retain
Canada. He also carries on his scientific experiments
in heat, sound, and electricity, setting up a laboratory
in his lodgings for the purpose, and inviting leading
English scientists to observe and work with him. He
finds the scientists far more co-operative than the
politicians/ He makes many important friends, in-
cluding Hume, Robertson, and Adam Smith. Both
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